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A Magazine of Verse 


JULY 1935 


BIOGRAPHY FOR TRAMAN 
Selections 
SUNDAY NIGHT 


top. \H was there, his pinwheel talk 
Sizzling and sputtering round the room; 
Blake’s voice earnest by the lamp 


And Cary’s wistful in the gloom. 


Fireworks and fine-edged sword 
And exuberant chameleon 
Performed a dance on beer and smoke 


From Halifax to Helicon; 
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While Traman, indeterminate 
Between the ceiling and the floor, 
Reclined upon a cloud of ease 

Or floated to the privy door, 


Wherefrom emerging into sound 
Of revelry, he drank again — 
No fiery pillar certainly 





But still, one of four gentlemen 


Who arduously prophesied | 
The ways of their indigenous trees | 
Which rising from familiar soil 


Should pattern heaven’s American frieze. 


And whether in such boughs should swing 
Testaments, angels, orioles, 

Became less moment than the yeast | 
Expanding gently in their souls; | 


And quite forgotten when with last 
Descent through ale and cold cigars, 
Traman, in the wintry night, 

Strode home hearing the morning stars. 
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Winfield Townley Scott 


HE REMEMBERS HIS CHILDHOOD 


For Esther Wilbar 


You must not forget her, Traman, said Traman; and 
answered, 

Watching the withering of spring — dusty gutters lime-yel- 
low with maple, 

Its scent warm at his face while he remembered her 

Warm at his face — and answered, shall I forget my blood? 
Could I forget 


The mornings of my childhood ? 


This is the place, 
Traman, he said. This is her dust and grass, and here her 
tired face 
Turned down into darkness for the last time; and you still 
a boy, and all 


Her kindness unpaid. 


There is even no tree here for shade. “That day long ago 
When you stood here and the sun poured on the snow, 
And on the black hole in the snow— 


Yes, | remember, said Traman; I remember. . . . My 
second 

Mother, my first wife. ... But that isn’t it, no word 

Was ever made for her; love never reckoned with her, 


Cherefore no word; none that I ever heard. 
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None that she ever heard—from you, from anyone; 





The withered virgin who loved you, Traman, who set 
Infinite basins of the intricate water of love 
All about you, for your hands, mouth, forehead, eyes— 
water that once 
Could have flowed in its own stream. You were the small 
Image of its source, the doll child for the child she never 
had, and yet 
Not less loved, Traman. Do not forget. 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears . . . oh, where 
Is the phrase! he cried. 


Where was the praise? 
You could have been kinder. You were so proud and shy, 
That time she sobbed alone at your going—oh, why, 
Why did you hurry by? 


I heard her cry, but I did not want to cry, 
And my throat stretched with the fist in it; I was afraid 
Of tears. . . . Perhaps she knew. 


3ut if she were sure? It would have been little. 


So little. Ah, this is bitter grass; 
It cannot hear. 


It grows in your heart; it is even your hair, Traman. 
It is her grass. 
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longer 


Nx 





i ramai 


The glowing 


‘hat burned and spoke when 





Winfield Townley Scott 


PASSING A STEEPLE 


troubled by the bush 


he was young, 


P ’ 
ontentedly torgets 


branch and fiery tongue. 


hful years, 


Although, in his still yout 
He has been stricken dumb and halt 


\ . 
Vhen one 


Or 


stout staff writhed in his hand, 


to salt, 


several women turned 
Still ‘Traman is content to go 
Ignoring God and Satan each, 
Since once, in a confused alarm, 


Crucifixions that invade 


Horizon rcled in 


naw equal 





, 
his eye 


which was which. 


> 


ly across his sight: 


be thief that dies 


2 . 

Be martyr o1 

i he ry gnat grows hot upon 
Blinded pupils, unaware 

Of any difference in flesh 

And flesh that hang along the air. 


His only effort is to shun 


ine 
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vackward-walking clothes that boast 
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Their intimate society Abe 
With Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Wh 
Time was when Traman never passed x 
The steeple and the mildewed door O01 
Without a windy grunt, which spoke | Of 
Such satisfactions as he bore rk 
Di 
For his superiority Lik 
To heaven and angels. By and by, ‘i 
From fractional relationship I 
He cancelled Zero under /. 
Or 
He goes oblivious now, or else 
Wistfully acknowledges the sky. Hi 
Hi 
Er 
BACKDROP FOR THIS PARTICULAR STAGI y 


Sunset and evening star over alphabet of stone, 

Phrase of stone, interwoven syllables and knitted 

Blocks of stone, flying, upward flying with strict 
Precision; fabric of cement and steel, wedges 

Driven in the breaking sky, the jumbled skies which are 
Still the muffled place of the sunset and the evening star. 


And already the electric stars, stemming from earth, 
Anticipate the evening: the red sky hangs silent 
Behind these twinkling towers, twittering towers that 


tremble 
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Winfield Townley Scott 
Above the horns and the thundering traffic, the confused 
Whistles under the bridge whose sweeping wires 


Are vibrant with the playing lights in the ascending spires. 


O terrible thrust skyward, carefully daring leap 


stone, the patient letter-blocks erected, leaving 





he sentences all unfinished, the alphabet scrambled 
Dizzily, pathetically in the air, the anxious pride that laughs 


Like a nervous boy attaining a higher limb, looking down 


Chen looking out still, amazed, alone, in the dignified shade. 
Or he is dreaming, the dissatisfied with mountains, and 
His own, more splendid, more beautiful, more meaningless, 
He can build only as far as he can scale untoppling, 

ing the ever unfinished word, the ever broken phrase- 
His image and his image of himself, strong and undone 


thought Traman, and watched these towers lifting slowly 


MIDWAY 


Now let the long-drawn bow repeat 
The lingering evening’s monotone, 
In ‘'raman’s room above the street 


Where one man’s heel-tread sounds alone 
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And passes. Leave the colorless sky 
Its need of stillness in its slow 
Pausing round the hills that lie 
Over the city and below 





The patient coming of this night. 

The hot red roofs have dimmed and wait 
That cold enameled shadow-light 
Which rises eastward, rises late. 


Meanwhile, the wide suspended west 
Still holds its silence like a note 
When all the fevered music past 
And coming rests in the proud throat. 


Winfield Townley Scott 


) 
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JANE ADDAMS 
6th, 1860 — May 21st, 1935 


ne my) work,” she said in dying. 


orld’s grief is replying, 
as yours is never done. 


made a grand beginning 


i lit is still aflame; 


yu staked has many an inning, 


led will play the game. 


Harriet Monro 
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JULY MOON 


Speech is transmuted when the moon is warm, 
Like sculpture curving to an ancient cluster 
Or music veering to an older beat; 

And all we say takes on the antique lustre 

Of metal molten to another form 

By a different heat. 


“Tonight’s a ghost, a revenant, a shade. 

See how it stands in white above the clover! 
Light frem the moons of summers long gone by, 
Too lovely to be anything but over.” 

“Tonight’s a monument which Earth has made 
From brooding on July.” 


“This night has treasure she has never spent. 
She is the only living presence here, 

And while her gaze is on us we exist 

And when it wavers we will disappear.” 
“A thousand times she'll pitch her silver tent 
For our returning tryst.” 


“Here she has salvaged from eternity 

Beauty and time in bright commingled hoard... .” 
And while we spoke, thinking the night was deaf, 
We heard her fingering her ivory board, 
Transposing land and language to a key 

Which has no stave or clef. 


Louise Townsend Nicholl 
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REFLECTIONS ON LOT’S WIFE 


OBEDIENCES OF WOMEN 


There are submissions and restraints beyond the servitude, 
The obvious compulsion of the thrall who, in his chains, 


Is free as woman is not, satellite to the man’s journeying; 


Man and woman two worlds, one world following the other, 

The dazzling will of the man, the beginner-anew, 

The explorer, adventurer, the restless egoist, 

Plunging through his sky, flung forward, downward by 
weight of fiery head, 

Dragging behind him, with bright one-eyed intentness of a 
comet, 

The delicately trailing, lingering woman-fire ; 

She following, but oh, reluctantly, grudgingly; longing not 
to follow; 


Entering the new country, the foreign wild new land 


Rebelliously ; or if with meekness, then sluggishly, with step 
of alien; 
Obstinately turning her face back toward the old, the ac- 
istomed life; 
Painting her voice, her glances, while she thinks the man 
watches, 
With hope or with abnegation; but in her heart is hidden 


The crushed slave-anger that will revolt — not wildly 


is men revolt, against all things, loudly, with noise 
Ut ¢ 


acking beams, high flames, swords shining, boisterously, 
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Their scabbards and disguises thrown away — Do 
But drop by drop sullenly, ote 
With tiny pricking knives of her own uncertainty. So d Ye 
women rebel, peal 
Wounding themselves and their men with myriad worthless Th 

wounds, 
Pulling down on their own heads their own battlements, Cat 
Futilely throwing down walls, forcing the barriers of gates lo 

They never escape through, I 
Comforting themselves with threats and feints of a secession. | To 
} TI 


WOMEN AND JANUS 


It is Janus who should have been the god of women; 
For they face ever in two ways, go in two ways, 
Backward and forward, in both directions — 

In no direction, transfixed in perpetual 

Deviation. 


It was to Janus Lot’s wife prayed as she paused, 

As she looked and went; as she looked and went-not. 
So is the woman rooted forever — 

Stationary through wavering. 


All the roads of the world lead to her and all the roads 
Lead out from her, away from her: 
But she is only a sign-post; the mark of a border; 
3 6} 
A stake at the crossing, the ingemminate pillar. 
£ £ p 
See how she pivots, bowing both ways! 
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Helen Hoyt 


= nD : : 
Do you look in her eyes and think they are gazing 
Steadily Eastward, gazing at you? 

You are never confronted — go back, go around, 


Search for the West Face, the reverse, the hidden. 


$ The chiseli 





g of her angers, the indented soft smiles, 

Are only cheek-deep in their thickness, 

Carved on each side of a shaft none can split 

; To dissever the twinned shoulders, the shared brain; 

To wrench apart, self from self, opposite from opposite; 
To shatter 





} The duplicate complicity! 


Helen Ho; t 
SONG 


would kneel as children kneel, as when — 
Stooping to lovely plunder — 


They dare to pluck the slender 


Yes, I would kneel to you as to a flower 
All perilously blue. 


And I would sing to you, and ponder how 


Your eyes are bluer. 


Bertha Williams 
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FROM A CALIFORNIA VALLEY 








I } 
iF 

Day swallows day. How often has the mountain’s 1 
Shadow cooled this valley, dew fallen, p 
Dew dried on the rock? 

Foliage [ 
Darkens, droops; and moss turns yellow q 
On sun-smitten logs. Now clover 
Browns and the wild aster’s 
Stars burn in the dry grass. 
Here is peace. Each day repeats 


Peace 

While hawks hover. 

Weave the word as a cloak about you, 
Rapt at poolside, while the hawk plunges. 

Hold the word as a shield against the lark’s 

Terror, the hawk’s undarkened joy. 


The shadow of the fringed wings 

Will go from the pool, the serene crystal 

Be restored. (The gaze must not waver.) 
Remember: the hawk has not eaten 

The bitter fruit of an old bitter tree; 

The spider has not sucked that fruit, she is innocent, 
Binding the ringed wasp with gossamer. 


The pool will clear, crossed shadow 


T1007 
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Elsa Gidlow 


And bird-death fade from the crystal. 
What if fear armors the slow tortoise, 

Fleets the hare, is engraved 

In robin-wing, spelled in the boar’s tusk? 
Their eyes are undarkened. No wild heart 


Beats to fear’s drum as a man’s heart. 


Look in the pool . . . (Why does the gaze waver, 
Turn away, sadden, lift to the hill-crag?) 


Il 


Should a tower firm as a rock-rooted pine 
Be shaken by a wind of crying 
From lost men, a house built well and warm 


Turn bleak because the houseless roam 


Bleak-eyed outside? Should the pool’s 
Crystal be shattered when a shadow passes, 
Whether of plunging hawk or of men 
Warring to the death? 

Wise men, 
lroubling pictures move in the deeps 
O water-lily pool; hoarse voices 
Mak jeering wind in the tower; hands 
P| locks, rattle, batter the doors. 
\ is the answer, wise men, what shall I tell them — 
ost, the hungry, the unhoused 


Of body and spirit? Shall I echo your teachings, 


{ 


— 
,y} 
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Say to the dispossessed: Build the heart’s house 
Of courage . .. build the spirit’s house... ? 


Wise men, 


There is a jeering wind in the tower. 


Ill 
Stone upon stone loosens 
In clouds of dust, and falls. 
The quaking ground receives them. 
Mortar in the old walls 
Crumbles, and the shivered tower 
Leans to earth at last 
As a rotten oak goes over 
In a small wind; and its sides kiss the grass. 


Elsa 


IN 1934 


Heard and yet not heard, 
Loud in the halls of the diplomats, 


Gidl 


Deep in our hearts but no more on our lips 


Now only whispered: 
The faint far echo of 1919 
Dying in air 
and the submarine 
Once more nosing out of the water. 


ey Cy 
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SHADOWS UNDER THE WIND 





THE PATH 


O wind, O wild young song that led 
So many children from their play, 
Laughing with lips grown suddenly red 


And eyes insatiable with day, 


Where are they now who left their games, 


Straightened to hear a lost bird call, 








vely and bewildered came, 


But never saw the bird at all? 


Weeping and wondering they stood 
\fraid when midnight brought to them 
The restless seeking of the blood, 


| lhe mystery of being men. 


pec tar in mist and snow 

And called to them, your little slaves: 

You led them, hungry for its glow, 

And dropped them dreaming in their graves. 
The dumb night knew a murder done, 
silent hands beneath a hood; 

The bloated sky grew fat; the dawn 

Was red and beautiful with blood. 

Helpless tonight I heard the song, 


} 


yw there is no turning back. 
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I walk. The path is dark and long. 
Snow will cover every track. 


TALISMAN 





Love being more than lightning, 
Hearts being more than thunder, 
No storm shall enter here to drive 
This young thirst under. | 


There will be wind all night; 

All night upon the plain 
The hungry dogs will come 

With long jaws dripping rain. 


But scatter the howling tempest, 
And shatter end to end 

The lonely land: this love shall stay, 
A shadow under the wind. 


No storm shall enter here. This art 
Will stand against the flood — 

Two children pressing mouth to mouth, 
Bewildered by their blood. 


THE BRIDE 


One spring she crushed her young breast to the earth, 
Loving the strength that pulled the fierce roots deep, 


“he warm wild earth whose touch burst every seed 
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Henry W. Rago 


With passion. (Sunlight filled her hair and spilled 
About her where she lay: and all the hill 
Was shouting green with grass.) 


Earth! Earth! she cried. 


Black lover, this I dreamed: I was your bride 
4 ; 


nst these muscles till that strength 





Was part of me, and rain washed through my veins: 
[ lay still, but waited every year 


ing to stir wit 


hin me, and the small 





groping near my heart. Earth, you were strong: 
| And every year I felt the birth of spring. 

| Chose days we heard her singing. And one night 

of white bloom fell upon the ground. 


| Henry W. Rago 


ISLAND LOVE SONG 


S leek and lovely as the brown slim mongoose, 
\ nd quick and gentle, and softly furred with kindness, 
Beautiful to look at as a canefield in blossom, 

sant to listen to as waves in the evening. 

se to try to tell in words how dear and sweet she is; 
Ask the morning, ask the night, ask the stars to whisper it, 


\sk the bee, and the flower, and the limu and the maile vine, 
vind sing it on the hills where ginger grows! 
Cliff Oo7 a Ge ssler 
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SLOW CLOUDS 


THE FIELD BEYOND 


The field beyond the hill 

Is cool in shadow, 

Let us go there, 
Out of the sunlight of this open meadow, 

Into that air. 





There, where the great trees lean, 
The quiet is gathered, 

The grass is deep, 

And the slow clouds that pass and pass 
Are feathered 

With sleep. 


NIGHT 


No sunset stems the tide night, 
For all its light. 

As onward comes 

That darkening sea, 


Invisibly. 
The crimson sinks to grey, 


The gold 


Fades, fold on fold, 
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Mabel Simps on 


And where the flaming sun 
Rode high, 
| 


Stars seal the sky. 


THIS LIFE 


This LiT¢ S( folded now, 
Was wide 


Once as the sky and sea, 


On every side 


It touched immensity. 


A ro annot 


Mabel Simpson 
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CHORUS 


Europe is black; this ocean which curls like feather 
Of fire on foam breaking along the peninsula’s arn 
Points toward the invisible 


Watchers, behind us on the continent those dark men 
Stooping by lamps above their aching women and warm 


Stare at the seven sister cities 


Evil and frightened at dawn. Before us glide the fishermen, 
Past, their long white-veined fingers hardly human loving 


The currents swift and strong; 


And beyond, the three black islands and the thirteen 
Rocks whom the mortals fear, upon whose enduring scars 
Now settle the stains of storm; 


And still beyond, that region known to birds 
White with their wonder, each cold whirlpool dear, familiar 
To those bleak eyes by night 


Carved together from our ways of feeling: 
And beyond these, nothing, nothing except that pure white 
\ : I I 


Space where the day 


Grows one with night, both night and day forgotte 
Man’s anguish flowing away, all save that enormous 
Thought that eludes even the mightiest. 


reader P OF 
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SONNET 


Old man feeding pigeons in the park — 

Tattered clothes, as though the birds have loosed 
Che threads there on your collar — when the dark 
Comes, to what night-loft do you take your roost? 
‘now you the sudden flight into the sky 


Che rush of balanced air beneath your breast? 


1 with such grubby fingers can you buy, 
With scattered grain, of loveliness and rest? 
igeons little children? Of what youth 
What tenderness, what beauty never sown, 
\ 


Now hoping for no answer and no truth 

Old man with weary eyes, you too have known 
‘hose birds that feed upon more meaty grain, 
wk-years of the body’s heart and brain! 


Charle 5 vain Alstyn 
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SUMMER FORGETS 


IN EVERY FIELD AND MEADOW 


In every field and meadow 
The summer crowds in mirth, 
In green along the rim of sky, 
And blue along the earth. 

In all the still, enchanted copse 
The year has hung her snow, 


And lonely in the wood 


The lutes of summer blow. 


Abroad within the forests 
The winds are feathered bright, 
And wrinkle in the wild weed 

A silken wild delight. 

And all the wings of faery 

Beat louder than before 

When God walks by with white feet 


Upon the singing floor. 


SOMETHING REMEMBERED 


There was a dream that glimmered for 
Chaste as a star above a lonely hill, 
Between the flower and the leafy light, 


Frosted and curled, it lay upon the sill. 
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lizabeth Hastings 





There was an air that lingered for a day 


of clover, jewelled as a bird, 





Winged with a longing, sobbing where it lay, 


se : : 
Surely more music than the music heard! 

Chere \ eart that listened for the spring, 
; , ; 

faired with t green and bore the blossomed tree, 


Now with t ir the heart forgets to sing - 


One with the dream, the heart has ceased to be. 


Forgotten now the candles and the wine 


} 


Summer forgets the snow that lingered long 


love gets how lovers used to dine. 








of this a petty verse 
thyming the fierce remembrance and the wish, 
but | e an unforgetting curse 


} ' 


id the panting fish ! 


ALL THE SUN-POOLED SPACES 


pooled spaces, 
e desolate sweet sound 
Of autur erows and narrows 


ong the rving ground. 
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Within the fluent grasses, 
Dead suns of summer lie, 
And flaming is the laughter 
‘That hoods the lucent sky. 


Deep in the glooming copses 
The cedars hold the night 
Of unreturning summers 
And worlds of starless flight. 


Up from the drifting meadows, 
The alien leaves are blown 

To whirling unremembrance 
And rivers dark and lone. 





Upon the standing hilltop, 





The winds are silvered thin 
Against another summer 
That let her sorrow in. 
Elizabeth Hastine 
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FIVE POEMS 


PERSPECTIVE 


From my window, I can see 
Sky, and town, and wide country. 
The valley smiles — 

A lambent gleam 

Of willows by 

Its curling stream, 
But kept by duty 
I must sit 
Within tall walls 
Nor run to it. 


The town is built 
Of wood and brick. 
I hear the metal 
Click-clack-click 

Of clocks atop 
The court-house spire 
The clop and spin 
Of hoof and tire 
Along the leaden 
Tarvia street. 

I fear the beat 

Of solemn feet 
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Reverberating 
Through the town — 
Bewitching moonlight ; 


Dripping down. 


The light is heedless 
As they are 

Of drowning tree, 
Of drenching star — 


Is heedless of 
Identity, 

Its own and mine. 
And suddenly 


I know the town-clock, 


Roundly high, 
To be the full moon 
In the sky; 


Again I see 

The moon, and I’m 
Reading on 

Its face the time. 

O valley, smiling 
With the gleam 

Of willows by 
Your pearly stream, 
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Verse 

























Laura Lee Bird 


What pinions flash unfettered, fly 


? 


his hour-haunted sky? 


Beyond ti 


PURSUIT 


The hairy hunter slaps his quiver. 
The needle-spindled shafts, the slivers 


Of steel and flint-rock rattle, shiver. 


The bow, expectant of his hand, 
I 
Is tall and taut. The thin hounds stand, 


Leash straining, muzzles snuffling sand. 


‘Allons!” Curs leap forth avidly. 
Two wild wings plunge. Two wild wings free 


Their flight of clawing greenery 





To skim above the mold, a bright 
Flash of living crescents’ light 


Within the copse’s breathless night. 


\ shriek of fright; the bowman spurs 
His loping pups. White pinions whir 


Up, up, and up. A feather stirs 


Along the track —they snatch the scent. 


They lose it. There! The flier went 
Unto the haven skies have lent 
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Where aim is blotted by the sun. 
But ever on and on they run, 
The huntsman and his pack not done 


With chase until he shoots to see 
The silver bird of dreamery 
Betrayed — betrayed to gravity. 


FULFILMENT 


1 have gone softly in the rain 
Tonight, and seen 

Drops lie like stars 

Along smooth pasture bars, 
Dulling the sheen 

Of once-remembered moons. 

I have had need, time and again, 
Of this recess — 

These fern lagoons 





Slippered in honey-colored mists that throng 


To bless 
A gaunt town into nothingness 
And tall trees into song. 


TWILIGHT 


This is the star-quiescent hour of night 


When water-lilies lift the tapers of their light 


Along still lakes. The sunken vales lie deep, 
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Laura Lee Bird 


And hills of pearl where dews in clover sleep 
t 


Their blessed silver silence keep. 


The winging moon glides beautifully free 
The argent shadow of a sable swallow, she 
Whose pinions lull to peace the lyre of day. 
Only the rain-dove purls a plaintive lay, 
And he is far away 

7 Be 


ind he 1s fa way. 


DOOM 


‘ ' 

is near as 1s the otne! 
Side of the shuttered gate 
| 


When faint I lean upon it 


lo fate initiate, 


As near as is the crucial 
Hour when clapper hits 
Its primal chime and shatters 
Che breath | breathe to bits, 
( iose to m«¢ $ freedom - 
ptive whose cell a gray 
issassin seals and cements 
Vith suffocating clay. 
Laura Lee Bird 
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COMMENT 
HOPKINS IN HIS LETTERS 


By the bye, I say it deliberately and before God, I would have 
you and Canon Dixon and all true poets remember that fame, the 
being known, though in itself one of the most dangerous things to 
man, is nevertheless the true and appointed air, element, and set- 
ting of genius and its works. What are works of art for? to edu- 
cate, to be standards. Education is meant for the many, standards 
are for public use. To produce then is of little use unless what 
we produce is known, if known widely known, the wider known 
the better, for it is by being known it works, it influences, it does 
its duty, it does good. We must then try to be known, aim at it, 
take means to it. 


Pye HOPKINS wrote this to Robert Bridges 
in 1886, three years before his death. The intensity 





and seriousness of the idea he expressed, the moral enthusi- 
asm for fame he defined, had neither at that date nor late: 
in his short lite ary career much to encourage then U 

twenty years had passed since he first felt erious poeti 


° ’ ‘ ; "1 
vocation; ten had passed since that vocation, temporarily} 
1° ’ , 


denied by the demands of religious life, had been taken up 


anew in writing The Wreck of the Deutschland. Meanwhile 


Hopkins had received a little interest from his religious 
superiors; he had had three sonnets rejected by Hall Caine 
from inclusion in an anthology, Sonnets of Three Centuries 


because it was the purpose of that book to “demonstrate 
the impossibility of improving upon the acknowle 
; 


‘ . - 
ture whetner as to rhyme-scheme or measure 





nds with whom he 


known the reactions of three poet-fri 


corresponded — Bridges, Richard Watson Dixon, and Co 


rs 1 
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atmore. From Bridges he won the difident support 


a difh- 


lence at once honest and exact, but fundamentally uncon- 





and caution of a sensitive but limited sympathy 


vinced by Hopkins’ work, from the time Bridges read and 
praised its early examples until he edited the Oxford edition 
1918. His share in the correspondence can be known 
indirectly, for he destroyed it some time before his 
scent death. Patmore’s attitude is still to be seen in full 
when Mr. Abbott finishes his promised edition. Dixon was 
least intimate of the friends but the closest reader of 


, ; ne 
the poetry, and it is to him that Hopkins owed the single 






o achieve the penetration and accuracy of true in- 


[ can understand that your present position, seclusion, and ex- 
ercises would give to your writings a rare charm—they have done 
so in those that I have seen: something that I cannot describe, but 














»w to myself by the inadequate word terrible pathos—something 

hat you call temper in poetry: a right temper which goes to 

the point of the terrible: the terrible crystal. Milton is the only 

one else who has anything like it, and he has it in a totally dif- 

erent way: he has it through indignation, through injured majesty, 
which is an inferior thing. 

How far this estimate was justified has been debated by 
Bt. a ey a ee f hic verse hecame 
riopkins ever since the body of his verse Decame 

to the | lic seventeen years ago. How far it was 
by a closer knowledge of the source and intelligence 
poems 10w be seen in the two volumes of letters 


e been edited with scrupulous care by Claude 
\bbott for the Oxford University Press (The Let- 
Gerara laniley ] if prins to Robert Bridges and The 


Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard 
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Watson Dixon). That these books constitute one of the 
most important additions to English literature during the 
past year, or indeed since the war, can hardly be debated. 
It is difficult to find a rival for them —=%in zeal of poetic 
purpose or intensity of self-appraisal — since Buxton Forman 
issued the letters of Keats. They lack the atmosphere of 
political excitement that accompanied the studious isolation 
of Keats’ career; the conditions of life they reflect can claim 
no rivalry with the heroic belligerence of the Romantics o1 
the regimented bohemianism of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Hopkins was a member of the Jesuit order, passing from 
one brief clerical assignment to another, now in parish work, 
now in minor academic duties, until he arrived, for the last 
five years of his life, at the Royal University in Dublin, 
where he taught Greek and endured alternately an atmos- 
phere hostile to his patriotic English loyalties and the ex- 
hausting duties of viva voce examinations. Bridges was a 
poet of convinced profession, who had abandoned medicine 
for his art and spent his days in unsocial retirement and 
rural surroundings. Dixon was a country clérgyman, who 
cheered his prosaic round of duties by issuing quietly a series 
of poetic volumes which, beyond the praise they won from 
these closer friends, raised the hopes of Rossetti and Swin- 
burne; he also wrote, in six volumes, a monumental History 
of the Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman 
Jurisdiction, covering the years 1529 to 1570 with minute 
documentation and authority. Patmore was one of the oddest 


and most independent poets of his century. 
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Thus one may fairly say that the problems of English 
words and metrics have seldom been worked out under con- 
ditions less political and public. In the remote background 


1 


angs the pastoral shade of Oxford —the post-Tractarian 


and pre-Rhodesian Oxford in which three of these friends 


bred, a scene to which their loyalties returned and 


were 
which, with its sober mixture of ascetic, nationalist, and 
stic ideals, shaped their various lives. From it, as muc! 
as from any physical source, they derived their intensely 
Baath ‘nasachial ond: comminsely unhmtnoeie characters: All 
inglish, parochial, ana compietely unhistrionic Characters, fil 
- 1 ] > , . ; i 
of them were strengthened and subdued by its teaching, but 
ere can be no question as to which one of them endowed 
his thought with an enthusiasm that escapes the confined 


safety of an established philosophic attitude, or his art with 


the restless vision that freed it not only from the shifting 
uncertainties of his half-century, but also from the enfeebling 
styles and innovations that made literary experiment among 
t later Victorians so hazardous a risk. Hopkins boasted 
ttle, but he was sure of two things — the thing he wanted 
his poetry to express, and the pitfalls his age offered 
such expression: 
It is a happy thing that there is no royal road to poetry. The 
should know by this time that one cannot reach Parnassus 
| flying thither. Yet from time to time men go up and 
either perish in its gullies fluttering excelsior flags, or else come 
} 


down again with full folios and blank countenances. Yet the old 
fallacy keeps its ground. Every age has ite false alarms. 


What he meant by “flying thither” should never have 


problem to readers of his verse: it conveys none of 
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the pride of presumption or easy exaltation which the phrase 
suggests. By this time it should also be recognized that Hop- 
kins’ inventions are not matters of creative audacity, but 
of a humility before his themes and his language that is 
harder to practice, and much harder to understand, than 
the patience of Bridges with the duties of a formal inher- 
itance. The letters make the severity and sacrifices of 
Hopkins’ ordeal even plainer than such a poem as Spelt from 
Sybil’s Leaves. They show, in the first place, his eagerness 
to reconcile creative independence with spiritual asceticism, 
and, in fact, to identify the two. Critics like Humphry 
House and Henri Brémond are doubtless right in denying 
the title of mystic to Hopkins; but there is a practical kind 
of mysticism in his effort to harmonize the ecstasy of sensa- 
tion and intuition with an absolute rigor of moral submission. 
There is also a contrast with the familiar romanticism of 
the English poets, including contemporaries like Swinburne 
and Dowson, that makes Hopkins’ position in the romantic 
tradition one of extraordinary value. He at once supple- 
ments and justifies the intensity of romantic imagination, 
first by showing up its extravagance and waste in poets of 
undirected or merely impulsive enthusiasms; and secondly, 
by suggesting the conversion of such experience to uses fa! 
more accurate and intense, whether in description or in 
symbolism, than the less critical romantics were capable oi 
mastering. Hopkins’ attitude toward the romantic school 
throughout the letters shows that his effort to prove their 


methods was a conscious one in his mind, and undoubtedly 
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e° 


} 7 } 2 , 
ed a good deal of his verbal and metrical expe 
tion. 


[he Lake poets and all that school represent, as it seems to me, 


the mea r standard of English style and diction, which culmi- 
ated in Milton but was never very continuous or vigorously trans- 
:: 





mitted, and in fact none of these men unless perhaps Landor were 
r masters of style, though their diction is generally pure, lucid, 
and unarchaic. Chey were faithful but not rich observers of 
ia Their keeping es thei sak poir P f colorles 
re iheir keepings are their weak point, a sort of coloriess 


classical keepings: when Wordsworth wants to describe a city or 


’ idscape which reminds him of a city it is some ordinary 
rhetorical stage-effect of domes, palaces, and temples. Byron’s 
had a deep feeling but the most untrustworthy and bar- 


ye for nature; a diction markedly modern; and their keep- 
1 1 lot of Oriental rubbish. . . . Swinburne is a 
ge phenomenon: his poetry seems a powerful effort at estab- 
ishing a new standard of poetic diction, of the rhetoric of poetry; 


tive ever ther objection it is essentially archaic, biblical 
a good deal, and so on: now that is a thing that can never last; 
a perfect style must be of its age. In virtue of this archaism and 


h 


grounds he must rank with the medievalists, 


This passage shows Hopkins’ long-considered feeling that 





the romantic idealism needed revision if it was to be saved 
from vulgarization and exhaustion. Along with the suspicion 
of the school as a school, and of the term as a loose designa- 


tion for poetic license, there went in Hopkins’ mind a con- 
viction which the best twentieth-century poets have renewed: 

he basic demands of poetry allow coercion to no single 
letic principle, that they are neither classic nor romantic, 
but that license and discipline are unchanging problems of 
itist, and that indulgence in either brings its fatigue 
and its stultification. His interest in Keats is instructive. 
He saw in him the finest genius of the nineteenth century 


hne not only in imaginative and temperamental endow- 
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ment, but in his purpose toward growth, self-scrutiny, and 
a firm identity in his thought and craft. 


. .. . He was young; his genius intense in its quality; his feel- 
ing for beauty, for perfection, intense; he had found his way right 
in his Odes; he would find his way right at last to the true func- 
tions of his mind. And he was at a great disadvantage in point 
of education, compared with Shakespeare. Their classical attain- 
ments may have been much of a muchness, but Shakespeare had 
the school of his age. It was the Renaissance: the ancient classics 
were deeply and enthusiastically studied, and infiuenced directly or 
indirectly all, and the new learning had entered into a fleeting 
but brilliant combination with the medieval tradition. All then 
used the same forms and keepings. But in Keats’ time, and worst in 
England, there was no one school, but experiment, division, and 
uncertainty. He was one of the beginners of the Romantic move- 
ment, with the exravagance and ignorance of his youth. . . . It is 
impossible not to feel with weariness how his verse is at every 
turn abandoning itself to an unmanly and enervating luxury. 
nevertheless, I feel and see in him the beginnings of something 
opposite to this, of an interest in higher things, and of powerful 
and active thought. .. . Reason, thought, what he did not want to 
live by, would have asserted itself presently, and perhaps have 
been as much more powerful than that of his contemporaries as 
his sensibility or impressionableness, by which he did want to live, 
was keener and richer than theirs. . .. He was, in my opinion, made 
to be a thinker, a critic, as much as a singer or artist of words.... 

It is impossible not to interpret these excerpts from letters 
to Patmore (not included in the present volumes) as Hop- 
kins’ definition of a model for himself. The keenness and 
richness of “‘sensibility or impressionableness” were his na- 
tive equipment, but he inherited also a moral sense, and later 
adopted a spiritual discipline, which schooled him in pro- 
tecting and nourishing those talents as firmly as he respected 
his body itself. He established a relationship between bodily 


and mental discipline as absolute as between the sensory 
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morality of the high poet and the integrity of his thought. 
[In this his opinion was, as Brémond has said, 

lifferent from Plato’s theory. He believed in inspiration; he 
gr atuit ous gift, but he thought it was of the highest 
or the mind and for the whole soul. And he 
( at the original inspiration could, had to be, con- 
ked out and thought out; and we have in his poems 
yf the most genuine spontaneous poetical emotion, that 
t se, allied to and helped by the most patient and 
workmanship. ‘Though at times conscious art may 
the divine idea, we cannot separate one from the 
poetical value is all in what we call the idea, is all 
form and idea are one like body and soul, 











This rigor of identification became Hopkins’ test of style; 
1e denied style to Swinburne, the later Browning, Baillie, 
Marr and ther “iter i thon he unflinchine ;- 

Wiorris, and any other writer in whom the unflinching au- 


thority of intellectual judgment and discrimination was open 


to question; and there is no better comment on Hopkins 
own fragments and secondary poems than his dissatisfaction 


with them, his rejection of them as bad starts or inept 





exercises, and his passing on to other projects — not out of 

| purpose but through a virtual tyranny of principle 
in himself. Readers of his book must remember that its 
inclusions and make-up were not of his devising, and that 
what he would actually have printed as his offering to the 
public can never be known. 

He was anxious to save himself from the charge of vir- 
tuosity — from the accusation Mr. Eliot has brought against 
his poems as “lacking inevitability — that is to say, they 


sometimes come near to being purely verbal, in that a whole 
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poem will give us more of the same thing, an accumulation, 
rather than a real development of thought or feeling.” This 
is a good observation, and one wishes Mr. Eliot had de- 
veloped it by specific example, for if there was one effect 
Hopkins wished to avoid, it was that of dissociating his 
verbal usage not only from thought and feeling, but from 
its roots in sensory experience and minute perception. He 
was willing to accept his errors—‘‘oddnesses,” “eccentricities,” 


99 66 


“excesses,” “presumptuous jugglery’—wherever they resulted 


from phrases or cadences inappropriate to the concept o1 
inadequate to the experience. He was fully aware of his 
shortcomings, and his grief over the fragmentary character 
of his work (shown especially in his pride in the full; 
complete Wreck of the Deutschland and sonnets) is at once 
a confession of temperamental failings and a reproof to his 
impatience in the face of untested sources of experience and 
poetic material. He was fully aware of the dangers of his 
impulse toward extravagance and the heady stimulants of 
that “bin of nature” which had intoxicated so many of his 
contemporaries. He was not merely suspicious of romantic 
shortcomings — the “blethery bathos’” of Hugo, the “rush 
and rampage” of his imitators, the ‘‘perpetual functioning of 
genius without truth, feeling, or any adequate matter to 
be at function on.” He was equally severe with the ar- 
bitrary estheticism of pure symbol and allegory: what he 
denounced in Keats would have been equally denounced, no 
doubt, had he read and discussed the purer types of sym- 


bolist verse being written in France, for Hopkins’ radical 
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lifference from the school of Mallarmé lies in his continuous 
emphasis on the reality of his imagery and its integrity to 
the laws of normal (but absolute and unprejudiced) per- 
eption. He insisted on the unity of his art — its substance 
with its method. That was his highest claim for his achieve- 
ent. The letters make this unmistakable. For the rest, 
they are a brilliant commentary on a high, intense, and 
ncomplete poetic purpose which stands virtually alone in 


the I nf 


haracter of their writer, and henceforth an indispensable 





ish poetry of the past century — a testimony to the 


Sa? 
source of intelligence for poets and the readers of poets. 


M.D. Z. 
AREWELL TO TWO POETS 


News does not always reach us — somehow we failed to 
hear of the death last winter of two poets whom POETRY 
printed long ago. No two human beings could have been 
more unlike than Frederic Manning, dying an invalid at 
ity, and Nathan Haskell Dole, waving a cheerful and vig- 
crous good-bye at eighty-two: Manning, a man of exquisite 
sensibilities, reserved and retiring, “without ambitions for 
; a devotee of the muse whose slender tribute to 
her was lessened by frail health; Dole a literary man of the 
world, everyone’s friend, vigorous and humorous, who turned 
us agile mind and pen to anything and everything, the record 
ot whose books of verse, tales for children and grown-ups, 
translations from half a dozen languages, text-books, editor- 


ships, etc., fills nearly a column in Who's Who. 
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Manning was one of the British poets to whom the editor 
of Porrry wrote during the summer of 1912, asking for 
contributions to her projected magazine. The answer which 
arrived in his tiny but beautifully legible handwriting, said 
“IT shall be happy to do what I can to make your venture 


known.” And he explained that From Demeter, one of the 
three poems he enclosed, 


is from a long semi-dramatic or semi-choral poem in which I at- 
tempt to represent the development of feeling by variations of 
Greek lyrical and dramatic meters. 


From such delicate Greek classicism as these poems rep- 
resented, Manning’s service as a private in the trenches was 
a shocking change. His finely balanced character met 
bravely, however; his book Eidola, published in 1917, sug- 
gested, when I reviewed it, “‘a young Narcissus in the trenches 
— it is shot full of beauty and sorrow, the beauty of 
Greek clarity, and the sorrow of an austere shapeliness.’ 
And Richard Aldington called his war poems “the cries 
and consolations of a tortured soul, poetry stern and true 
yet beautiful.” 

A letter from camp, of January, 1916, said, “Soldiering 
leaves little time for the Muses.’”’ And when the huge 
slaughter was over, he wrote — May 18, 1919 — in excuse 
for some delay as a correspondent: 


For over three months I have been very seriously ill, and have 
not yet recovered altogether. Even those who have survived their 
experiences in France must have spent a large part of their re- 
serve energy, and a sudden call upon it finds us bankrupt. All 
the same I do not envy the men who escaped the experience, and 
I knew most of the ideals which moved us “private soldiers” to be 
illusion and pdturage du vent before I joined. That is really our 
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oe a =e ed 
Farewell to Two Poets 


reward—not to have gained anything, but to have achieved free- 


m for ourselves in our own will. 


In a letter of September 30, 1920, he confessed: 


I have written little verse lately. ... My health has been very 
unsatisfactory, and I had to take up some well-paid, but rather 
dull work, which is now almost finished. 

His health was never fully restored, and the evidence of 
recent years would indicate that he could not keep up very 
assiduously his service of the Muses. His entire tribute to 
the art he loved best would make a very small volume, but 
one of a quality so fine that it will not soon be forgotten 
by the more exacting lovers of poetry. 

T. $. Eliot, in the April Criterion, complains that Man- 
ning was “excessively fastidious . . . his passion for perfection 
became indistinguishable from a passion for destruction of 
his own work.” His one popular success, Her Privates We 
(published anonymously) would never have been written, 
Mr. Eliot believes, but for the urging of his publisher-friend, 
the late F. S. Oliver. 

Na h 


makes a complete and effective contrast. 





an Haskell Dole, in every detail of his life and work, 


Te took every- 





thing contemporary in his stride, made and kept many 
friends, was interested in all the ideas and agitations going 


on in this interesting world, and was not in the least fastidi- 


ous in his writings, aiming not at perfection and immortality 
but at satisfaction of the immediate demand. Thus his work 


belongs essentially to literary journalism; it helped to build 


p the culture of his time and pass it on to the next gen- 
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I have talked with him a number of times during sojourns 
down east, but I knew him best as a genial and witty letter- 
writer. As a token of respect and regret, I will share wit! 
the readers of Poetry part of a letter he wrote five years ago 


to inform me that he was “no longer a Bostoniac,” the fam- 


ily having removed to Riverdale-on-Hudson, the bucolic 
northern limit of the metropolis. He goes on: 

As I do not have to go to town any oftener than I want, the 
three-quarters of an hour from Times Square are but a feather of 
down on the breast of the bird of Infinity. I even cut the meetings 
of the American Poetry Association; but I sometimes attend a select 
Overcoaterie of Singing Birds, presided over by an enthusiastic 
lady. This Poetry Orgy happens once a fortnight. A skilled 
reader intones the verses; a professional critic tears them int 
shreds (if he dare), and after each the audience is requested to 
add to the Third Degree. When this Inquisition is ended, an 
envelope is opened and the anonymities are revealed: each victim, 
if present, has to admit the sins or defend the trespasses. It is 
quite amusing and much more edifying than when a single show 
is staged or a rival circus set up, for the New York Poets and 
Esses take themselves as seriously as if they were Homers or 
Sapphos; and one would no more dare animadvert on a false rime 
or meter than point out the snubnosedness of a doting mother’s 
first born, 

So two more names must be added to the poets’ necrolo 
which grows to a startling length of late as the laureled 


ry 


procession passes. H. M. 
THE AMERICAN WRITERS CONGRESS 


The call for an American Writers’ Congress stated as 
the purpose of the Congress 
the exposition of all phases of a writer’s participation in the strug- 
gle against war, the preservation of civil liberties, and the destruc- 
tion of fascist tendencies everywhere. It will develop the possi- 
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bilities for wider distribution of revolutionary books and the 
improvement of the revolutionary press, as well as the relations 
between revolutionary writers and bourgeois publishers and editors. 
ill provide technical discussion of the literary applications of 
philosophy and of the relations between critic and creator. 











first session of the Congress, held on the evening 
of April 26 at Mecca Temple in New York City, was open 
oa 


to the public, tickets being sold at 35c to $1.10. The 


akers at this session were Granville Hicks, Malcolm 





Cowley, Langston Hughes, Friedrich Wolf, Earl Browder, 


‘rank, Michael Gold, and Hayes Jones, a seaman’s 


‘presentative. ‘The subsequent sessions at the New 


School for Social Research were attended only by invited 


delegates, guests, and representatives of the press, and 


occupied two full days. Speakers included Kenneth Burke 


on revolutionary symbolism, Edwin Seaver and Jack Conroy 


on the novel, John Howard Lawson on the drama, Gran- 





ville Hicks on criticism, James Farrell on the short story, 


Isidor Schneider on poetry, and many others. 

lt is clear from the statement of its aims as well as from 
the names of some of the speakers, that the term “left” by 
which the Congress was generally described in the press was 
deserved. But it is necessary to realize exactly in what 


} 


ay 
sense this i 


eftness” applied to it. After all, only three days 


later, KXdwin Markham stood on the eviewing stanc at 





Union Square and spoke into the loud speakers his greet- 
ings to the May Day marchers. In the same way, though 


Congress turned its face towards the left, it donned 


ho red uniform, 
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A crowd of more than 4000 people, filling Mecca Temple 
to the roof and forming strands at the sides and rear of 
the auditorium, rose to greet with handclapping and cheers 
the 200 writers assembled at the first session of the Con- 
gress; while the writers, grouped on the stage, rose in turn 
to acknowledge the reception. The physical presence of this 
great audience of readers of books and magazines, composed 
of intellectuals, students, business men, and workers, was 
the most decisive clue to the meaning of the Congress — the 
recognition of the unbreakable connection existing between 
the course and fate of culture and the art of writing, and 
the course and fate of society. Any policy, any literary or 
political program, any “agreement” that might be formed, 
would rise from this source, and would be the result, not 
of some dogmatic system of beliefs, but of the writers’ ex- 
perience of community of interest with the people of America 
and of the rest of the world. Each writer felt himseli 
joined to the group of writers gathered about him, and the 
group as a whole felt itself to be a center of the masses 
assembled in the hall and concentrated from afar in its 
delegates; yet the note dominant in the speeches and in the 
entire atmosphere was one of individual responsibility, in- 
dividual creative freedom, and individual method and ar 
tistic perspective. 

The call for the Congress had stressed the dangers to 
society of war and fascism. The German dramatist, Dr. 
Friedrich Wolf, and at later sessions delegates from Mexico, 


Cuba and Japan, described the suppressive measures ex- 
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ised by fascist governments against writers who venture 
to express their true sympathies. It became clear thus that 
he writer is forced to play his part in society’s effort to 
‘rotect its peace, freedom, and progress; he can renounce 
his obligation only by closing his eyes deliberately to the 
significance of events and to the destiny of humanity; and 
to adopt this course points to the deepening of the abyss 
between literature and meaning, as well as between the 
ter and his audience. 
id what exactly is the rdle of the writer in the social 
movement, and what was his best method of performance? 
| All the speeches at the Congress were directed towards this 


point. Earl Browder advocated repudiation of the com- 


” 





on “left-wing” notion, that by calling oneself ‘Marxist 


one can be converted automatically into a literary genius. 
Revolutionary art, he maintained, can succeed only through 





ing superiority as art, not through politics. He also 


ettort to correct those who believe that it is the 





luty of the socially conscious writer to engage himself in 
organizational activity even at the expense of his writing; 

the attitude of his party, he said, was: better a good writer 

han a bad organizer. Waldo Frank, too, attacked ‘‘leftism,” 

and repeated the word “organic” with sufficient frequency 

re the most fearsome that he, for one, would not 

Po Ca} late easily t aogma or outside control. lhroughout 
general analyses, as well as the technical papers and 
discussions, the predominant attempt was to clarify the po- 


sition of the writer in the face of newly experienced de- 
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mands, to affirm in terms of our day the richness, diversity, 


| ul 
and tremendous significance in human affairs of the art of be 
writing. co 
The paper on poetry by Isidor Schneider discussed verse | ta 
as essentially an oral medium best suited for social com- | m 
munication and ritual, which had been consistently displaced 
by prose since the dawn of our present social system, owing in 
to the isolation and non-social character of the majority of ca 
activities. At the commission formed to consider problems se 
of poetry, a disagreement arose between the supporters oi m 
“popular” verse and the devotees of more complicated and | of 
esoteric forms. It was in harmony with the spirit of the e) 
Congress that, while each side absorbed the other’s con- in 
victions, neither felt disposed to yield an inch. tl 
But again, what merited most serious reflection for poets 1 
came from the people focussing upon the Congress from the ir 
outside. The ideas and arguments might have been ex- S 
changed anywhere. But when the representative of a group 
of Pennsylvania miners came forward to say: We are pre- = 
pared to print and circulate 10,000 copies of any poem we yA 
can recite or sing together, and even if it is a difficult poem 
we will try to master it — that was a new thing. And when 
an appeal was made on behalf of 300 workers’ theatres all 
over the U. S. for poetic monologues, group recitals, and 
plays of any length in verse or prose, it became possible to | ( 
see how poetry might step forth from the little magazines 
and the tomb to which the publishers annually bring their ¢ 
half-dozen volumes of Collected Works, and walk once more t 
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upon the stage and the street; and the individual poet could 
begin to hope that perhaps soon he would no longer be 
compelled to lead a double life, through the need to main- 
tain a social existence by some other means than poetry, by 
means, that is, of a job or a novel. 

Thus it was that the audience of the first night, and the 
invisible audience the problems of whose life instigated the 
calling of the Congress, determined the meaning of the 
sessions to a greater extent than its stated program, and 
made it possible to organize out of the Congress the League 
of American Writers as a permanent institution with an 
extremely broad membership basis. This League, recogniz- 
ing that writers must function primarily as writers, intends, 
through collective discussion, and through the issuance of 
a literary and theoretical magazine, to continue the work 
inaugurated by the Congress. Waldo Frank was elected 
Secretary. Harold Rosenberg 


Note. The editor suggests the obvious comment that “suppressive 
measures against writers who venture to express their true sym- 
pathies” are “exercised by’? communist as well as fascist gov- 
ernments 


REVIEWS 
THE HOPE IN TRAGEDY 


Chorus for Survival, by Horace Gregory. Covici, Friede. 


When we consider the great proportion of urban material 


}, ] 


embodied in Gregory’s work, it may seem perverse of a critic 


to call the basic patterns of this poet’s mind agrarian. Yet 
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there is a sense in which the adjective applies almost as well 
to him as to the writer whose work seems to have had most 
effect in shaping him, D. H. Lawrence (a master whose 
significant vices Gregory has avoided with phenomenal tact). 
By an agrarian pattern of mind I mean a marked sense 
of periodic recurrence, of seasonal repetitions — observation 
largely shaped by the feeling that what has been still is and 
will be. In the typical urban attitude, history is a straight 
line, moving ever onward, leaving old things behind it, and 
coming into regions wholly new. It is ‘‘progressive,”’ whereas 
the agrarian attitude is cyclical. 

Motivated by the mystery of the seed, with its confluence 
of past, present, and future (life as born of death), the 
agrarian pattern is in essence tragic. Its concern with prob- 
lems of rebirth makes for many variants of the Phoenix 
symbol. And we may expect to find here, in one guise or 
another, the vision of a marmorean Atlantis that lies, still 
perfect, its palaces intact, its marbles posturing in heavy 
twilight, at the bottom of the sea. 

‘The agrarian pattern is that of the “Eternal Now.” It 
brings the past to us, not as of antiquarian interest, as a 
collection of curios in a museum, but as another version oi 
the present. The events of today, however concretely noted 
(and Gregory can note them as concretely as does any 
barrister’s indictment before a Grand Jury) are at the same 
time fused with a sense of long perspective, whereby the 
poet is close-to and remote-from simultaneously. In his case. 


a specific intimate event, existing in its particularities but 
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once, is reported with an overtone of migrations and his- 
toric sweeps. The poet observes through a screen of myth, 
so that what he sees bears the markings of this screen upon 
it. (The result is not “illusion,” since the sense of relation- 
ship embodied in the myth is as “real” as anything else in 
+} : rse. ) 


the universe, 


Thus, Gregory is realistic and visionary at 


once, noting accurately, almost photographically, while his 

“metaphysical head”? remembers that the ocean’s roll and 

the expanse of continents lie significantly about the fringes 

of his details. Historic telescoping comes natural to him: 
New York closed into Rome, Rome into Egypt, 
Cosmopolis, and only darkness there. 


Having called him tragic, we might define our meaning 

her by distinguishing between the tragic and the hy- 
gienic. The hygienic would solve all problems by steriliza- 
ion. Is one beset? Locate the germ, and kill it. The tragic 
ittitude, based upon the mysteries of the seed, of life-from- 
death, cannot accept the methods of hygiene as a solution 
for our fundamental ills. Within the frame of the tragic 


le, we do not seek to sterilize our aberrations, but to 


harness them, to make them serve, and with the help of 
sm to build assets out of liabilities. It would sluice the 
nonic lightning into wires; it would control by reins. 

For such reasons, Gregory’s poetry is not always accepted 
by his political allies as assisting their immediate purposes. 
At first glance, the tragic attitude can appear to make for 
an acceptance of institutional maladjustments whereby the 
investor should “‘resign himself” in the most approved classic 
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manner to the burden of clipping coupons, and the impov- 
erished, who cannot share the prosperity, are advised at least 
to attempt sharing the good taste (the Humanists’ irritating 
philosophy of decorum). But only the most superficial read- 
ing of Gregory can lead one to assume that his basically; 
non-hygienic attitude is reactionary in implication. There 
are many forms of “resignation”; we may also “resign our- 
selves” to protest — and appeal to the tragic attitude would 
be woefully misused if it were taken to justify acceptance 


of a toothache where there is a dental surgeon handy. 


lo read Gregory's three books of verse in succession is 
to note a gradual enlargement of his rhythms, which began 


} ! 


with a sharpness sometimes almost hectic, and have slowly 
expanded to attain something like the gravity of rivers. Such 
progress in maturing, such grip upon the sustaining of his 
musicality, would indicate that he is at peace with his meth- 
ods. ‘he long invocation, Teli us that love returns, estab- 
lishes a mood which he proves himself well equipped to 
maintain. And the ballad-like Through streets where crooke 

Wicklow flows is a terrifying picture of poverty done with 
the fullest poetic skill. I shall be surprised if it does not 
earn recognition as a poem exemplifying in the noblest man 


mae : a 
ner the issues now upon us. Kenneth Burke 
A POEM OF PROTEST 


In Memoriam, 1933, by Charles Reznikoff. Objectivist Press. 
Hitler’s rise to power and subsequent persecution of the 


Jews has stimulated race consciousness in many ways. We 
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A Poem of Protest 


e no better expression of it in literary 
ff’s poem, In Memoriam, 1933. 

e prosodist. In most cases the influence 
results in a too expansive and monoto- 
verse, however, there is a synthesis with 


} 2 - 
rends, a variety of movement and an 


lines that make them an excellent ve- 
logue. The historical situations are han- 





lete dramatic events but rather each is 


: 
‘al comment leading to a concentrated 
5 i +} esrb } 


on, inus the whole course of history 


[his treatment leaves room for 





1e conception and tone are highly dignified. 


raises several issues. “Throughout, the 


nception of race is maintained. In the 


ode the conclusion is drawn that tne 


sh so long as it remains true to its God. 


n episode ends with the pronouncement 
precepts, laws, and commandments 
ld. The last episode, however, with its 


Russia in 1905 poses the problem: 


ke Abraham, become the Hebrew, 


the Chaldees, the accident of place, 

her pastures, from well to well; 

stay. 
} 1 j | } : 
dons the traditional religious point oO! 


to maintain it sincerely in tl 


e present 


1e mystical humanitarian sentiment, 
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There are no peoples, only man! 
This is a very weak ending. Since the genuinely religious 
hope is no longer upheld and the line has (explicitly) no 
other justification, it becomes a mere evasion into lyricism. 
The persecutions in 1905 were deeply rooted in economic 

r 


} 
1 the 


events. The split between the immune rich Jews and th 


poor exploited Jews was fundamental. If Reznikoff had felt 
able to include the economic motivation, he would have been 


in a position to write a last act of the drama, a revolution. He 


would have had a dramatically satisfying ending which would 
have justified the above-quoted line. 

Perhaps the recognition of such issues would have meant 
revision throughout. If this were done, it would make the 
historical relationship to the events in Germany to which 
the poem is dedicated clear. Thus the poem would cease 
to be sectarian and would gain in scope and dramatic im- 


mediacy. H.R. Hays 


DOMESTIC FABLES 


Lower than the Angels, by Rosalie Dunlap Hickler. Willett, 

Clark & Co., Chicago. 

A first book which includes so many distinct, if not dis- 
inguished poems, commands respect. ‘The most adverse 
criticism which can be made of it is one which few first vol- 
umes escape —that it shows the direct influence of other 
writers. Some of the poems are reminiscent of Elinor Wylie 


n 


(Wise and Merry, for example, with the familiar ring oi 
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e burly years have shouldered us apart’’) ; and, less ob- 
viously, of Edna Millay. 
Lower than the Angels, however, is the work of an inde- 


pendent personality, sensitive and spirited in her own right. 


aes n 
seems a bit like Angels and Earthly Crea- 


remember that no one possesses a monopoly 





on ures. Mrs. Hickler achieves the rash adven 

e of effecting a combination of the fabulous with the do- 

el es, de’ ils, angels, Puck, the Delectable Moun- 

with the inassuming rain-washed stone,’ the ‘‘wet 

earth smell,” a girl’s walk “lighter than yellow leaves,” a 

woman sitting by an old gray wall, thinking of orchards or 

of nothing; a whimsical juxtaposition of “The striped chip- 

nunks and the tired kings.”’ The author has a kind of Irish 

Li agination; her touch is light and suggestive. 
Certa 





* poems, particularly those concerning children, 
prefer to deal in terms of fancy rather than of the 
ination, but such poems as Castle Tranquillity, Girl 
under a Rosebush, Lost for Good combine the fanciful world 
h a way that reality is heightened rather 
a Mountain, Winter Wood, Together, 
These Roads show the versatility of Mrs. 
Hickler’s talent. “Che poems are technically competent, and 
ionally achieve a music which seems to arise from the 
ought itselt, using words as its instrument. 

in the province of the reviewer to make 


prophecies, either of doom or felicity, but it does seem that 


a promising beginning, Mrs. Hickler may come to 
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a better comprehension of her own personality as an artist. 


It is hard now to say what that personality will be like. 
Marguerite V. Y« 
NEWS NOTES 
The Associate Editor of Porrry is following Miss Monroe’s ex- 


ample of last vear by taking a long vacation, though 
as hers. Mr. Zabel sailed for Naples June 8th on th 


not 


I sO iong 
e Conte di 





Savoia, intending, after a brief sojc Italy, to flv to Greee 
and later spend nearly two months in I nd, returni to Ch 
cago in September. Jessica North (Mrs. R. I, MacDonald) wi 





again serve as Associate Editor pro tempore. 

A correspondent in Springfield, Illinois, sends an interesting de- 
tail of a local festival: “A stately and handsome bridge across 
Lake Springfield was dedicated in mid-June as a memorial t 
Vachel Lindsay, during a three-day celebration inaugurating the 
city’s new water-supply lake and recreational center. he enor- 
mous lake project, with its nature sanctuary and wooded shores, is 
the achievement of Lindsay’s good friend, Willis J. Spaulding, 
the city’s commissioner of public works. The poet would have de- 
lighted in rambling along the shore of the lake, the latest it 
of his beloved city.” 

We rejoice in this fitting memorial to Springfield’s distinguished 











native son. Lindsay’s fame will inevital continue to gro\ rhe 
Baltimore public library held last winter an exhibition of his man- 
uscripts and drawings, and on two occasions Dr. Hazelton Spencer, 


of Johns Hopkins, talked of the poet and read from his poems t 
enthusiastic audiences. Our informant, Robert H. Paterson, testi- 
fies to Lindsay’s personal charm, saying, “It was in San Diego I 
first knew Vachel—we met like two electric sparks and had a glori- 
ous time together.” 

Phe Sumimer School at Mills College, Cal.—june 24th to August 
3rd—will be presided over by Mrs. Vachel Lindsay; and Idellz 


1 


Purnell Stone, founder-editor of Palms, will be one of the lecturers. 
An organization called Associated Little Magazines is | 
founded at Commonwealth College, Mena, Arkansas, where T/ 
Windser Quarterly is now published, for the purpose of furnishing 
better support to “these unstable and poverty-stricken publications.’ 
Sharing in the venture are: Manuscript, Space, The Magazine 
Kosmos, Latin Quarterly, Poetry World, and eight others. The 
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News Notes 





New York headquarters e at the Gotham Book Mart, 51 West 
47th Street. Membership is gained by paying three dollars in ad- 
vance for three months’ share in the values of the union, 

Open the Sky, John Pudney’s book of poems whose London edi- 
-wed in our April issue by Rayner Heppenstall, has 
I published in America by Doubleday, Doran & Co. It 
includes poems which our readers will remember. 

The Michigan Christian Advocate reports the success of its month- 
ly poetry page, Brimming Wells, conducted by Clifford Allen. 
Verse by various popular poets has been printed there in a dignified 
manner W 





tion was re\ 











hich has appealed to a wide circle of readers. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons and Minton, Balch & Co. announce that 
they have joined forces in the publishing business. 

Mr. Winfield Townley Scott, born in 1910 in Haverhill, Mass., 
is a graduate of Brown University and a resident of Providence, 


where he is assistant literary editor of the Journal. He has been 
the poet magazine Smoke, and his book on Whittier 

was recently published. 
Helen Hoyt (M W. W. Lyman), now of Hollywood, needs 
introduction here, where in 1918-19 she was associate editor. 


rst appearance as a poet, in August, 1913, was with Ellis 
the most quoted poem we ever printed except Joyce Kilmer’s 





frees in the sam mber. She is the author of Apples Here in 
My Basket and Leaves of Wild Grape (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), 
nd 7 Vame of a Rose, exquisitely printed by Helen Gentry 
Helen Hoyt has \ two of our prizes. 


Mr. Cliffe: ( Honolulu, is the author of Kanaka 
Moon (Dodd, id & Co.), and a frequent contributor to PoETRY 


and other 





maga 
] Newark, N. J., is the author of Poems, 
Harold Vinal, and a frequent contributor here 





C 


f San Francisco, is the author of On a Gray 
Chicago in 1923 by Will Ransome. 
graduate last year from a junior college in 
lying law in DePaul University, where he re- 
for, and helped to produce, a satirical comic 


the Air, which was a great success with its 





nsend Nicholl, of New York, has appeared in 
re since 1920. 
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Miss Laura Lee Bird lives in Brenham, Texas; Mr. T. C. Wil- 
son in Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Frederic Prokosch in New Haven, 
Conn. 

Three poets of this month are new to our readers. Mr. Charles 
van Alstyne has a beauty shop in Oakland, Cal. Miss Bertha Wil- 
liams lives in Taunton, Mass. “Elizabeth Hastings” is a pseudonym. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The King of the Great Clock Tower, by William Butler Yeats. 
Macmillan Co. 

Poems 1914-1934, by Herbert Read. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Guest Book, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

No Traveller Returns, by Joseph Auslander, Harper & Bros. 

Candlelight Dreams, by Anne Blair. Bruce Humphries. 

Poems in Varying Moods, by Albert W. Smith. William A. Church 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lichen, by Warren B. Horner. Privately ptd. Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Mnemonic and Other Verses, by Sarah Trousdale Mallory, Caxton 
Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Land of the Double Oceans, by Isaac Hassler. Dorrance & Co. 

The Spirit of the Belfry, by DeKeller Stamey. Dorrance & Co. 

These Are the Dreams, by Joe H. Ford, Jr. Journalism Laboratory, 
Washington & Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

ANTHOLOGIES : 

Up from the Earth: A Collection of Garden Poems, 1300 B. C— 
A. D. 1935, chosen by Sylvia Spencer. Houghton Mifflin Co, 

Flame Wings, Literary Yearbook of the University of the Philip- 
pines, edited by Guillerma Castillo, U. P. Writers’ Club, Manila. 
PROSE: 

The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges, and The 
Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson 
Dixon, edited by Claude Colleer Abbott. Oxford University Press. 

On a Blue Mountain, by Ethel Brodt Wilson. Priv. ptd., Napa, Cal. 

Nathaniel Evans, A Poet of Colonial America, by Edgar Legare 
Pennington. Taylor Printing Co., Ocala, Fla. 

The Next Three Years, 1934-1935-1936, by Alice A. Bailey. Lucis 
Pub. Co., N. Y. C. 
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